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INTRODUCTION 


At the moment of this writing, the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) begins its 20th General 
Conference in Paris, France. On the agenda is 
an item which has thrown the entire Western 
press establishment into a nervous tizzy. Major 
news Organs in Europe and North America carry 
almost daily condemndations of a "Draft Decla- 
ration on Fundamental Principles Governing the 
Contribution of the Mass Media to Strengthening 
Peace and International Understanding and to 
Combating War Propaganda, Racialism and Apart- 
heid", a text which we reproduce as Appendix I 


of this issue of Background Information. 


For anyone working in an institution which 
has suffered as much from press distortions as 
thesworldad Council” of Churches; ait is difficult 
not to be amused by this flurry of apprehension 
about an endeavour with as noble an intent as 
the Draft Declaration. Why all the panic? UNESCO, 
it would seem, is endangering the "freedom of 
the press", for the simple reason that it is 
convinced that the international press should 
play a positive role in reducing hostilities and 
racism, and in building a world of peace and justice. 
If one were to take at face value an overwhelming 
number of recent press reports on this matter, one 
would get the impression that the proof of press 
freedom lies in its misuse. 


The misuse of press freedom is in fact the key 
target of a number of recent efforts, chiefly within 
the Movement of Non-aligned Nations and UNESCO, to 
establish a New International Information Order 
(NIIO), the background and intention of which we are 
here examining. The fact that the NIIO and everything 
connected with it receives such abusive press - 
coverage would seem to indicate that it has touched 
an issue that is deeply troublesome to the Western 
press, an issue which questions the very foundations 
on which the international flow of information is 
based. 


It should be pointed out here that the press is 
not normally so squeamish about criticism. The press 


in fact thrives on it. Critique against particular 
publications, journalists or articles is deemed only 
to underline their importance and independence. The 
press is criticized precisely because it reaches an 
audience large or important enough to matter. And if 
the press, true to its, function,; publishes, the, truth, 
then it can expect to be criticized by those for 
whom the truth may be painful. When former US Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon objected to the first press dis- 
closures of the Watergate scandal, the press enthu- 
Siastically responded with more precisely detailed 
disclosures. 


The critique implied in efforts toward an NIIO, 
however, is of a different nature. It is not content 
with "truth" or "accuracy" as if these were neutral 
or value-free concepts. It asks the question, truth 
and accuracy for whom and to what purpose? It analyzes 
the present international information flow and con- 
cludes that this information flow is a one-way process 
which benefits a small number of developed countries 
at the expense of a large number of developing 
countries. It discovers that truth and accuracy can 
be manipulated in a great variety of ways in order 
to correspond to the narrow interests of those who 
finance this information flow. 


As the article by Cees Hamelink which follows 
amply illustrates, those who finance by far the 
greatest part of all the "hardware" and "software" 
of international communication do not do so out of 
altruistic or idealistic moLrives Pili ic simp ly aanecc 
that control of international communication in our 
highly interdependent world has become a necessity 
for the maximization of profit on an international 
scale. The logic of transnational corporations com- 
pelled them to incorporate the information media, 
which have now become an indispensible constituent 
part of their operations. 


Juan Somavia, Executive Director of the Latin 
American Institute for Transnational Studies (ILET) 
in Mexico compares the role of news agencies within 
the transnational system to that of the headlights 
on an automobile: "to light up the road, pick out 
the danger signals and changes in route, inform 
those steering the system about everything that con- 
cerns their interests, dazzle dangerous elements and 
help find a good road. And, like the headlights, they 
are small but determinant. Without the agencies, the 
system loses operativeness and efficiency and it runs 
the risk of crashing into unforeseen contingencies". 


Given this’ job description, it should not be 
Surprising that the present international informa- 
tion flow does not benefit the countries of the 
Third World. The criteria for selecting what is news, 
for instance, will invariably be based on the needs 
of the developed nations. Thus news which might con- 
vey the just aspirations of developing countries 
arrives, if at all, as negative elements. When the 
voice of Third World churches began to be determina- 
tive for the programme of the World Council of Churches, 
for instance, the WCC's "press profile" began to 
deteriorate. 


The image of the WCC projected in the Western 
press became even worse from the moment a Third World 
person was selected for the first time as General 
Secretary. Rarely does Dr. Philip Potter's name appear 
without a suitably qualifying adjective such as "black", 
"West Indian", "leftist", "Marxist", or most recently, 
"activist". Such "labelling" of persons and events by 
the use of adjectives or emotively charged language is 
a subtle form of political manipulation, according to 
Somavia: 


The international negotiators of progressive countries 
are "rhetorical" while those of the developed world are 
"pragmatic". Semantics serve to evoke the image of what 
is "normal" form the standpoint of the "order" the 
agencies represent. Anything that departs from this 
normality is treated in such a way that it becomes ob- 
vious that it must be rejected. The objectivity alleged 
in presentation of the news is belied by the arbitrary 
use of language. 


Distortion of the news has become a regular device of 
international information, Distortion does not neces- 
sarily mean a false presentation of events but rather 

an arbitrary selection and a slanted evaluation of 
reality. Such distortion has various forms of expression: 


a) overdimensioning events that have no real importance. 
The anecdotal, the irrelevant, that which is considered 
"folkloric" by centre countries is incorporated into 
the transmission giving it an appearance of national 
Significance it never had; 


b) putting isolated facts together and presenting them 
as a whole without this "whole" ever having existed. 
A sum of partial truths is presented in such a way 
that it appears to constitute an overall truth; 


fa) 


dq) 


e) 
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distortion by "implication" is characterized by the 
presentation of actual facts in such a manner that 

the consequences implicit in them are favorable to 

the interests of the transnational system; for example, 
by stressing the negative aspects of events in pro- 
gressive countries and minimizing their achievements. 
Likewise, by extolling the virtues of key instruments 
of the system, such as transnational enterprises. 

The broadscale and repeated dissemination throughout 
the Andean Group of the negative reaction of the 
Council of the Americas (an organization of private 
United States' companies with headquarters in New York) 
to Decision 24 establishing common regulations on for- 
eign investment in the region, resulted in the crea- 
tion of the implicit image that the Andean governments 
had committed a "mistake", that the flow of foreign 
investment would contract "drastically", and that 
nationalistic and liberating attitudes in the economic 
area led to economic stagnation; 


there is distortion by "preconditioning" of facts. 
Events having a specific dimension are presented in 
such a way that unfounded fears and misgivings are 
created, conditioning future action on the part of 
individuals, companies, social groups and governments. 
The UPI filed the following dispatch on February 27, 
1974: "New York, February 27 (UPI). A meeting of a 
number of the main bauxite-producing countries sched- 
uled tentatively for March 5 in Conakry (Guinea) has 
caused understandable concern in Washington. Some 
experts feel tha the conference could be the first 
step in the establishment of a series of international 
cartels for controlling raw materials essential to 

the industrialized nations which could set the United 
States' economy back more than 40 years". Cables like 
this create the image in industrialized countries. that 
the increasing organizational capacity of raw-materials 
producing countries is a "threat" to their own develop- 
ment. Implicit is the message that it is "legitimate" 
for the industrialized countries to defend themselves 
and seek by all means at their disposal to obstruct 
the organizational capacity of the Third World. At the 
same time, the cable warns the countries meeting in 
Conakry that Washington's concern is "understandable" 
and that, consequently, if they should come to an 
agreement on bauxite, it would be logical that repris- 
als might be forthcoming; 


distortion is likewise manifested in silence on situa- 
tions that are no longer of interest to the agencies' 
home countries. 


(These excerpts have been taken from an article entitled 
"Channels or dependency: information monopolies", by Juan 
Somavia, in The Corporate Village, by Cees Hamelink, IDOC, 
Rome, 1977) 


To take only the most recent of many instances, 
during a press campaign aimed at discrediting a grant 
that had been made to the Patriotic Front of Zimbabwe 
under the WCC's Programme to Combat Racism, virtually 
all the distortions listed above made their appearance 
in combined force. A particularly distasteful one de- 
serves mention. 


On the 50th page of the October 2, 1978 issue of 
the American weekly news magazine Time, appears a full- 
page article entitled, Going "Beyond Charity", with the 
sub-title, "Should Christiancash be given to terrorists?" 
Decorating the centre of the page is a photograph of 
Dr. Philip Potter. Underneath are printed his name 
and title and the following caption, in quotation marks: 
"We can't help it if the missionaries get killed." 

Only those who will have the patience to read to the 
second-last paragraph of the text of the article will 
discover with surprise that the quotation originates 
not from WCC General Secretary Philip Potter ("a West 
Indian activist who refuses to answer questions on 
Rhodesia"), but from "one guerilla commander", who 
reportedly told Time, "We've warned the missionaries 
to leave. If they don't heed our warnings, we can't 
help it if they get killed." 





In former times one would have been tempted to 
blame particular journalists or publications for such 
a flagrant character assassination. After all, the 
Time journalist in question, not satisfied with a 
two-hour interview with the WCC Deputy General Secretary, 
had already intimated that Dr. Potter would "be sorry" 
if he did not also grant him an interview. Certainly, 
the arrogance with which many journalists approach 
their assignments deserves to be reprimanded. But 
individual journalists are no more to blame for the 
information structures which give rise to their style 
and activities than are individual racists in South 
Africa for the system of Apartheid. In both cases, 
the "successful" individual is the one who can most 
effectively incorporate the crucial features of the 
system into his or her own personality. 





Often Western press apologists will point accu- 
sing fingers at the press of Eastern Europe, remarking 
with disdain how communication there is subject to 
government censorship. But as Erich and Marilyn 
Weingdartner have pointed out in their book Human 
Rights is more than Human Rights (IDOC, Rome, 1977), 
the real issue is not the symptom of censorship, but 
the extent to which the media legitimize the status 





quo. In this respect, the Western "free" media 
fulfill as powerful a legitimizing function for 
the Western capitalist system as the Eastern 
("controlled") media do for the Eastern communist 
system. 


Censorship, after all, takes different forms. 
In the West it begins at the personnel office, 
where dissident journalists are carefully weeded 
out, and ends with economic censorship in the form 
of advertising dollars. No modern communication 
channel can survive financially without a steady 
influx of subsidies, most often represented by ad- 
vertisements, which can only be retained if those 
who advertise are pleased by the content and distri- 
bution of the communication. 


Unfortunately, the church press offers little 
alternative here. For one thing, it is unable to 
compete financially with the large media and is there- 
fore always limited in its effects. But more impor- 
tantly, as Cees Hamelink points out below, church 
media usually adopt uncritically the characteristics 
of the public media. Whether this is out of convic- 
tion jor, a,result) of straining, ominemeachbron cho 
their secular counterparts who often look down on 
church journalists as rather amateurish public rela- 
tions officers, is difficult to determine. The fact 
remains that only rarely does the church press attempt 
to break out of the confines of the public media. 


[tyilsowsurprising) fonbinstance;s thats:tos dun 
knowledge no major church-sponsored communication 
organization has yet spoken out loudly and clearly in 
defense of a New International Information Order, an 
initiative which could have an immensely positive 
impact for the churches, whose activities, for instance 
through the World Council of Churches, have rarely in 
history been as highly appreciated by as many of the 
world's people, and have equally rarely been as crudely 
condemnded by as hostile an international media envi- 
ronment as today's. 


This issue of Background Information is meant to 
stimulate study and action by the churches and church 
agencies on behalf of a New International Information 
Order. Needless to say, the opinions expressed in the 
introduction, main article and appendices of this 
Background Information do not necessarily correspond 


to official positions held by the World Council of 
Churches. 


We appreciate the cooperation of Dr. Cees Hamelink 
and the Latin American Institute for Transnational 
Studies in the production of this issue of Background 
Information. ILET (Instituto latinoamericano de estudios 
transnacionales) is a non-governmental and non-profit 
organization established in 1976 and based in Mexico. 
Basic aim of the institute is to carry out research on 
the economic, political and cultural dimensions of 
transnational corporations as they affect Third World 
countries. ILET has two areas of work: a Division of 
Economic Studies and a Division of Communication Studies. 
Dr. Hamelink is staff member of the latter. 


Those who are interested in pursuing further study 
of these issues are encouraged to contact ILET, UNESCO 
or any member of the International Commission for the 
Study of Communication Problems, whose function and 
membership can be discovered in Appendix II. 





Ninel s ls 


Leopoldo Jebus 
Director 


TOWARDS A NEW INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION ORDER 


Modern Miracles of Communication Technology 


On any arbitrarily chosen Saturday night, mil- 
lions of people, from Hong Kong to Venezuela and from 
Australia to Holland will watch the television adven- 
tures of McCloud, Baretta or Kojak, produced and 
distributed by the Music Corporation of America (MCA). 
That same night the TV news will be dominated by 
materials that were filmed by the crews of British 
Visnews. The newspapers of that day will have received 
between 75% and 100% of their international news from 
United Press International (UPI), Associated Press 
(AP), Reuters and Agence France Press (AFP). 


The millions of comic books that children will 
devotedly consume that day come from the workshops of 
Walt Disney, Kinney Services and Hearst Corp. The most 
videly read magazine, Reader's Digest, has a circulation 
of 23 million copies. Those people who avoid TV and 
go to the cinema will discover that over 50% of the 
films they could go to are produced by only 9 US pro- 
duction firms. Any records bought that day will most 
likely have been produced by the American CBS or the 
British EMI. Any advertising message printed or broad- 
cast that Saturday will almost inevitably have been 
designed and executed by one of the ten largest Amer- 
ican advertising companies. 


That Saturday calls into question whether this is 
the free, international exchange of information among 
peoples and nations, which many of us expected from the 
modern miracles of communication technology. 


That Saturday inspires peoples and nations in the 
Third World to strive for a New International Informa- 
tion Order. 


Information Flow: One-way Traffic 


The international community of nations is charac- 
terized by a wide variety of cultural expressions, at 
least on the folkloric level, where complexions, flags 
and costumes adorn international gatherings and symbol- 
ize the world's recognition of cultural diversity. 
Since, moreover, such events are instantaneously broad- 
cast via a multitude of communication channels, our 


era seems to witness a genuine international and inter- 
cultural exchange of information. 


Modern communication technology provides an un- 
precedented opportunity for exchange among different 
social systems and different lifestyles. Today's global 
information circuit contributes impressively to better 
understanding and peace among people and nations. So 
it is claimed by those technologists, industrialist 
politicians and social philosophers who see the world's 
pluralism best represented by current international 
information flows. 


Yet, there are voices of dissent. They are 
heard especially in circles of the non-aligned Third 
World countries. They unmask present international 
information structures as carriers of cultural homo- 
genization rather than cultural pluralism. Their 
claim is that the "free flow of information" is in 
fact the legitimation of dependency relations within 
the international community. 


This position is supported by a growing body of 
research that evidences the one-way direction of 
present information flows from rich to poor countries. 
Research has shown the striking under-representation 
of Third World viewpoints and perspectives in the 
"free flow" and the lack of any substantial exchange 
of information among Third World nations themselves. 


The Communication-Industrial Complex 


As has been documented in a number of studies (1), 
the international flow of information is largely 
controlled by a small number of Western transnational 
corporations. The major part of the world's communi- 
cation equipment (satellites, computers, radio and 
TV sets, etc.) and patents on communication technology, 
as well as practically all media products (films, 

TV series, comics, magazines, etc.) originate in 

what can be called the communication-industrial 
complex. This complex brings into a mutually rein- 
forcing relationship three elements which have decisive 
influence on the world's economic structure: the 
control of finance capital, the control of technology 
and the control of marketing. 


In the first place, the growing industrialization 
of the mass media demands increasing financial under- 
pining. This necessary finance capital is controlled 
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by the interlocking interests of large industrial 
corporations and institutional financing groups, 
such as banks and insurance companies. 


Secondly, access to international information 
flows has become highly dependent upon access to an 
advanced technological infrastructure. The availabil- 
ity of technology, its research and development, is 
increasingly related to the possibility of reducing 
its unit costs by large-scale operations. 


Finally, transnational economic activities 
require a global marketing strategy which disseminates 
in a persuaSive manner sets of ideas that support 
and legitimize their commercial interests. The inter- 
national media industry provides the adequate tools 
for such marketing. 


Internationalization of Production and Distribution 


Concomitantly with the transnational expansion 
of Western industries in the past decades, the com- 
munication industry has also extended the production 
and distribution of its goods and services from 
national to international markets. In this process 
two elements are of vital importance. 


On the one hand, in a number of branches of 
the communication industry, production for the home 
market did remain the principal factor. Examples are 
the international news agencies UPI and AP, whose 
most important market (between 60% and 70% of total 
revenues) are the media in the US. This implies that 
the production and distribution of their international 
product is guided primarily by the logic of the 
national market. 


On the other hand, the communication industry 
produces for an international market whenever the 
home market does not yield sufficient revenues, as 
in the case with the production of TV series. Costs 
for an average one-hour TV drama, such as McCloud, 
Baretta or Kojak, amount to roughly $ 400,000. Sales 
to US TV stations cover 75% of these costs, which 
makes export an evident necessity. A mass product 
must therefore be manufactured, that has a sufficient- 
ly universal appearance to be sold anywhere in the 
world. 


kk 


Concentration of International Communication 


With the transnational expansion of the commu- 
nication industry, media institutions, such as film 
and TV production firms, news agencies, advertising 
companies and publishing houses, became themselves 
transnational corporations of impressive scope. In 
addition, many industrial corporations, seeking 
avenues for diversification, adopted communication 
as a profitable investment. Between 10% and 15% of 
the largest corporations in the world have consider- 
able interest in the international communication 
trade. Concentration developed just as in other 
branchesqof industrial activity:°75% of today's 
international communication market is controlled by 
some 80 corporations. 


These corporations constitute, in their home 
countries, important segments of national economic 
BetiviEcyeeln the USA, tor,example, it. i1s.,estimated 
that the communication industry accounts for over 
ZiemOLathe «gross national sproduct and is. expected 
by 1980 to employ almost half of the total labour 
force. The international orientation of these 
firms is very strong. In the computer branch, for 
example, foreign revenues are rougly 50% of total 
income and the advertising firms derive between 30% 
and 70% of their income from foreign markets. 


Transfer of Images and Symbols 


The communication-industrial complex controls 
the international flow of information which is in 
fact a massive one-way traffic of images and symbols, 
manufactured in the world's metropolis, and dissemi- 
nated, via a multitude of channels, in developing 
countries. "Free flow of information" therefore 
consists largely of attractively packaged Western 
products and services that do not usually relate to 
the basic social needs of the receiving countries. 
As Marco Ordonez analyzes for Latin America: "Espe- 
cially radio and television carry to our societies 
values that are alien to real needs. The creation 
of social myths, false heroes, the overemphasis on 
entertainment and violence, are all instruments of 
alienation and cultural disorientation" (2). 


Studies by Finnish researchers Kaarle Norden- 
streng and Tapio Varis indicate that entertainment 
is heavily represented in the one-way Erattic-.or TV 
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programmes in the world (3). This means a global 
spreading of the cultural values that pervade 
Western soap operas and crime series. 


But the communication industries provide more 
than just TV programmes. They also graciously enter- 
tain the world with films, records, cassettes, 
women's magazines and children's comics. Illustra- 
tive examples for the latter come from the Walt 
Disney Productions Corp. The characters in the comic 
strips from this corporation are claimed to be non- 
political, but a closer analysis shows that the 
fantasy world of Disney is highly political. It is 
a world inhabited by Western-oriented capitalists 
with strong racist and sexist inclinations (4). 


Determining what is News 


Although the international flow of information 
tends to consist mainly of entertainment products, 
the role of international news is transferring cul- 
tural values should not be underestimated. The 
selection of international news by the few large 
Western transnational news agencies (UPI, AP, Reuters 
and AFP) undoubtedly reflects Western interests and 
perspectives. 


Most of the Third World countries are dependent 
upon this selection for their information. They 
receive foreign news as well as news about themselves 
via the switchboards of news headquarters in New York, 
London or Paris. "In the absence of a national news 
agency in Thailand, India receives only the American 
or British version of events in that country. How 
that keeps Thailand and India from understanding 
each other more deeply and readily is for those who 
know to judge." (5) 


Computersand Satellite sSenve sbconomieceinterests 


The most recently developed dimension of the 
control of international information flow by the com- 
munication-industrial complex is the integration of 
telecommunications by satellites and electronic data- 
processing. These computer-to-computer communications 
carry rapidly increasing volumes of data (such as 
medical, employment and criminal records of individual 
citizens, credit data about persons and corporations, 
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vital political and economic information about nations) 
across national borders. In fact, trans-border data 
flows have become the backbone of international 
business and banking. 


In almost exclusive control of this computer- 
to-computer communication are a small number of US 
electronics corporations, such as IBM, Control Data, 
Honeywell and NCR. Only they have access to techno- 
logy that enables the collecting, processing and 
storing of enormous volumes of data. For many Third 
World countries this implies that an important basis 
for national decision-making is now extra-territo- 
rially located with some private firms. Like all 
other natural resources, the national resource of 
information is now exploited by foreign interests, 
an important addition to dependency relationships. 


An especially spectacular element in this field 
is the so-called "remote-sensing" by photosatellites. 
This implies the possibility for large transnational 
corporations to explore natural resources of a 
country without any interference. The data extracted 
by these explorations are processed by computer 
systems and stored in large data banks, all controlled 
by Western firms. 


As France's Minister of Justice, Louis Joinet, 
said in a speech to the Organization of Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD): "Information is 
power and economic information is economic power. 
Information has an economic value, and the ability 
to store and process certain types of data may well 
give one country political and technological advan- 
tage over other countries. This, in turn, may lead 
to a loss of national sovereignty through supra- 
national data flows." 


Decolonizina the Information Sector 


Since the beginning of the 1970's a number of 
Third World countries have recognized that the pre- 
sent international flow of information indeed means 
a loss of national sovereignty, having understood 
that the transnational communication corporations 
have added to their economic dependence the more 
subtle, though pervasive mechanism of cultural 
dependence. And as the Heads of State of the non- 
aligned countries put it in their declaration at 


mig by 


Algiers (1973), "It is a fact that the activities 
of imperialism are not restricted to politics and 
economics, but they also comprise the cultural 
field. Herewith a foreign ideological domination 

is imposed upon the people of the developing 
countries." Because of this fact, they concluded 
that "developing countries must undertake concerted 
action in the field of communication". 


Three years later, in May 1976, proposals for 
such action were formulated at another non-aligned 
meeting in Tunis. This meeting was very aptly en- 
titled The Emancipation of the Mass Media in Non- 
Aligned Countries. As:the participants stated, "The 
emancipation of the news media in the non-aligned 
countries and in all developing countries reflects 
the fundamental interest of the peoples of these 
countries in their economic and political liberation..." 
It was necessary therefore to recognize that "all the 
developing countries have the right to exercize full 
sovereignty over news... As news in the world reveals 
an imbalance that favours some and ignores others, 
the non-aligned countries and developing nations have 
a great responsibility to change this situation by 
effecting the decolonization of the information sector 
and by succeeding in the installation of a new infor- 
mational order". For this task, as participants ex- 
pressed in clear terms, "the non-aligned countries 
must rely fundamentally on their own forces". 


Third World News Pool 


The report of this Tunis meeting was subsequently 
taken up by a conference of information ministers and 
news agency chiefs from 60 non-aligned countries in 
New Delhi, 8-13 July, 1976. This conference passed 
a constitution for the establishment of a news agency 
pool for non-aligned countries. It was declared that 
the pool would have the following objectives: 


Ue The pool of news agencies of non-aligned 
countries is intended to improve and expand the 
mutual exchange of information and further 
strengthen mutual cooperation among non-aligned 
countries. 


Be Objective information is the basic premise of 
the pool, with emphasis on progressive socio- 
political and cultural developments as well as 
mutual cooperation and action. 
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Sis The pool is intended to fill the gap which 
exists in this field by providing correct and 
factual information about the non-aligned 
countries and their policies. 


4. The pool is not intended to substitute news 
exchange arrangements already existing among 
non-aligned countries or to be a supra-national 
news agency. 


Between 16 and 19 August 1976, the constitution 
of the news pool was formally ratified at the 5th 
non-aligned summit in Colombo, Sri Lanka. 


At the beginning of 1978, thirty-two news 
agencies of non-aligned countries were cooperating 
with the pool, exchanging their news via five region- 
al coordination centres in Yugoslavia (Tanjug), 

Latin America (Inter Press Service), Tunisia (TAP), 
Sir banka “and -India: 


Western Media Reactions 


The reactions in the Western media to this 
"pool" initiative have generally been negative. The 
Wall Street Journal said it hoped that the whole 
plan would fail, since it would undermine the very 
principles of the United Nations. The Washington 
Post commented that the principle of free, commer- 
cial newsgathering was threatened. 


For the International Herald Tribune, the Third 
World initiative is essentially a movement "towards 
a more restricted press" since "a major movement 
appears to be underway by Third World and Latin 
American countries that would restrict the free flow 
of news reporting in and out of these areas and 
eventually replace it exclusively with government 
controlled information". And the weekly American 
Newsweek magazine writes, "Many Third World 
countries have begun talking about banding together 
to replace Western coverage of their affairs with 
a collective, government-managed conduit of infor- 
mation to the outside world. To most press libertar- 
ians and international newsgathering organizations, 
the ‘trend is a profoundly ominous one -- a portent 
of Orwellian mind control on a continental scale". 
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Support for the Third World position came from 
the French daily Le Monde: "Made by and for Western- 
ers, all information sent by the major news agencies 
is of necessity voicing the ideas, exclusive inter- 
ests and prejudices that the West has regarding the 
poorer countries. The financial power of these agen- 
cies together with the vast number of their corre- 
spondents give the non-aligned countries reason to 
see them as multinational corporations which surpass 
all frontiers by ignoring them". 


Support also came from the 19th General Confer- 
ence of UNESCO, held in Nairobi, October-November 
1976. Among the resolutions that were practically 
unanimously adopted by the conference, one stressed 
especially the importance of a free and balanced 
circulation of information and "the need vigorously 
to intensify the efforts to put an end to the imbal- 
ance which, as regards capacity to send out and re- 
ceive information, typifies the relationship between 
developed and developing countries, by helping the 
latter to establish and strengthen their own commu- 
nication and information infrastructures and systems... 


The Realization of Information Freedom 


In this international discussion, the key argu- 
ment against the non-aligned initiative has been the 
claim that it would violate the principle of freedom 
of information. With regard jCo_this opposition, bua. 
director Juan Somavia clarifies the non-aligned 
position: "It does not mean that the principle it- 
self should be rejected. It does mean that the manner 
in which it has been applied has led to serious im- 
balances among countries and cultures. What is re- 
quired is the practical application of a truly free 
flow, i.e. a multidirectional and multidimensional 
flow. To achieve this, it is not enough just to pro- 
claim the validity of a principle. It is equally 
necessary that all countries should have real access 
to and participation in the flows. In the present 
structure this does moe poccur 36): 


What is basically at stake has been pointedly 
formulated in the report, Reshaping the International 
Order, which was coordinated by Nobel laureate Jan 
Tinbergen. "Public opinion in the industrialized 
countries will not have real access to full information 
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on the Third World, its demands, aspirations and 
needs, until such time as information and communi- 
cation patterns are liberated from the market- 
Oriented sensationalism and news presentation 

which characterize them at present and until they 
are consciously stripped of ethnocentric prejudices". 


(7) 


As Somavia concludes, "This points to the need 
for creating information channels based in the Third 
World. This requires efficiency and competent pro- 
fessionals with management skills, who are capable 
of presenting Third World events and their own points 
of view in an attractive and, above all, comprehen- 
Sible fashion". (8) 


Reshaping the International Order 


Until today, initiatives and debates regarding 
current global communication structures and their 
implications have centered mainly on the category 
of international news. This means that the concept 
"information" is very often unjustifiably restricted 
to the production and dissemination of news. Although 
this is of course an important aspect of the interna- 
BagtaLt GLow OL -intLoOrmation, in the totality.of in- 
formational activities it accounts for only a modest 
contribution. The volume of international news is 
estimated at roughly 10% of the total informational 
flows. The economic significance of international 
news agencies is very small compared to the large 
communication corporations. 


Debating the case for a reordering of present 
communication structures, and the informational pro- 
ducts and services they carry, will necessarily 
imply the whole scale of activities for which the 
transnational communication-industrial complex is 
responsible. Since this complex is located in the 
heart of the present world economic structure, it 
is immediately clear why striving for a new infor- 
mation order is part and parcel of reshaping the 
international order. On several occasions, inter- 
national circles have already stressed this inter- 
relationship. 


In September 1975, the Dag Hammarskj6ld Third 
World Journalists' Seminar (which met during the 
7th Sepcial Session of the UN General Assembly) 
stated, "For the new international economic order 
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to emerge, peoples of both industrialized and Third 
World countries must be given to opportunity of 
understanding that they share a common interest in 
creating international conditions that will permit 
another development of societies in all parts of 
the world". 


The Tinbergen report quoted earlier insisted 
that "the widening of the capacity to inform must 
be viewed as an essential component of attempts to 
create a new international order and, as such, the 
monopolistic and discriminatory practices inherent 
in current international information dissemination 
must be deemed as one of the worst, though subtle, 
characteristics of the present system". (9) 


In 1976 the non-aligned summit in Colombo 
declared, "A new international order in the fields 
of information and mass commmunication is as vital 
as a new international economic order". 


According to these views, the bringing about 
of a new information order is seen as an essential 
contribution to the advent of a new economic order. 
As Venezuelan President Carlos Andrés Pérez states 
succintly "There will never be a new international 
economic order without the liberation of the infor- 
mation order". 


There can indeed be little doubt that reshaping 
the international order will demand a fundamental 
replacement of the stereotyped, alienating and dis- 
criminatory sets of ideas that current communication 
structures perpetuate. The transformation of present 
global inequalities and injustices requires "another 
information", one that creates social awareness, 
enables participation in decision-making, offers 
alternative social arrangements and expresses cul- 
tural diversity. 


The problem with this position, however, is that 
current management of communication structures is an 
integral part of the existing economic organization 
of international relations, as we have seen in dis-— 
cussing the communications-industrial complex. This 
would seem to point to the need for drastic changes 
in the international economic order as a prerequisite 
for a new information order. 
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In the light of these positions, it seems most 
realistic to combine the efforts to create a new 
information and a new economic order in a way 
Suggested by Guinea Bissau's Minister of Education, 
Mario Cabral. With regard to the development of a 
new educational system in his country, Cabral says, 
"Sometimes education can start announcing the new 
society. But in order that the announcement becomes 
concrete, it is absolutely necessary for the infra- 
structure of the society to change". Applied to our 
topic one might say, "International information can 
Start announcing the new international order. For 
this announcement to become concrete, however, it 
is necessary that the economic order changes." 


The Features of a New International Information Order 


As a report to the United States Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee states matter-of-factly, "Whether 
we like it or not, there will be a new world infor- 
mation order. It could be the driving force and the 
fuel for the new world economic order called for by 
the less developed nations. The outlines of the new 
world information order are becoming clear. The 
blanks will be filled in during a series of interna- 
tLonal meetings in 1978 “and £979". (10) 


Some of the outlines have been sketched by Juan 
Somavia: "There is no intention to eliminate the 
existing international information media, but rather 
to create the conditions for the emergence of alter- 
native and complementary channels of information... 
The movement towards a new international information 
order does not mean fostering government control 
over international information, nor do we believe 
that the dominance of private economic and commercial 
interests over present flows can ensure adequate 
information... This leads us to imagine richer and 
more creative forms of international communication 
for all societies. The aim is to move from a uni- 
directional to a multidirectional structure, from 
an etnnocentric’to-a culturally” pluralistic™and*multi- 
national perspective, from the receiver's passivity 
to active participation, from dominant transnational 
influences ‘toa multinational’ balance; all of it by 
means of structures that permit true access and 
general social participation wm the communication 
process". (11) 
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Basically, Third World efforts to create a new 


international information order envisage: 


the establishment of international communication 
structures in which all nations can participate 
equally and effectively; 


the access of presently dependent nations to the 
monopolized technological infrastructures of inter- 
national information exchange (such as frequency 
allocations for satellite transmissions) ; 


the right to national sovereignty over natural 
resource information; 


the development of national communication infra- 
structures, information policies and regional net- 
works and exchanges; 


the right to maintain a balance between a free 
flow of information and the need to support indig- 
enous information production; 


the protection of nations against imports that 
destabilize a genuinely national development pro- 
cess. 


implications. for. the. Ghugehes 


How are the churches affected by these develop- 


ments, which for some signify an "Orwellian conscious- 
ness control", while for others they are "a vital 

part, of *the=total’ 1iberaczon = Ine fol lowlngr polos 
may illustrate why the new international information 
order is a topic of essential importance to the 
churches: 


dh 


The churches' information work is carried out 
within the present communication structures. Very 
often church journalists accept rather uncritical- 
ly the dominant techniques, standards and modes 

of disseminating information, thus becoming part 
of an unjust structure that supports and legiti- 
mizes gross inequalities in the world; 


Third World churches in their struggle for liber- 
ation and selfreliance cannot fail to be con- 
fronted with the question of independence in 

the informational and cultural fields; 
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The notion currently being fostered among church 
communicators giving a "voice to the voiceless", 
describes what the new international information 
Order is all about on a global scale; 


The churches themselves may easily fall victim 
to the distorting practices of current news 
agencies, as the Riobamba case illustrates: In 
August 1976 some 40 Roman Catholic bishops met 
in Riobamba, Ecuador, to discuss the role of 
the church in the Latin American context. On 
August 12, a large group of heavily armed 
policemen interrupted their meeting, arrested 
them, deported them to Quito for interrogation 
and expelled all the foreign bishops from the 
country. In the subsequent news releases, the 
agencies UPI and AFP orchestrated their descrip- 
tion of the gathering along the lines of the 
official governmental announcement, in which 
the meeting was reported as being "strange" 
and "Subversive" and the participants as "red" 
and "Marxists"; (12) 


A major issue at stake in the debate about a 
new information order is the basic human right 
to receive and impart information currently the 
implementation of this right is denied to the 
majority of people and nations. 
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Item 22 of the Provisional Agenda 


DRAFT DECLARATION ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING THE 
CONTRIBUTION OF THE MASS MEDIA TO STRENGTHENING PEACE 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND TO COMBATING WAR 

PROPAGANDA, RACIALISM AND APARTHEID 


SUMMARY 


This draft declaration, submitted to the General Conference in accordance 
with the provisions of 19 C/Resolution 4. 143 and decision 5.5.4 adopted 
by the Executive Board at its 104th session, has been drawn up by the 


Secretariat after various consultations in the different regions, in par- 
ticular with the representatives of professional organizations. The text 
of the Draft Declaration is reproduced in the annex, 


Decision: adoption of the Declaration. 
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Background 


1. Atits sixteenth session (1970) the General Conference of Unesco adopted resolution 4. 301 

in which, "deeming that information media should play an important part in furthering inter- 
national understanding and co-operation in the interest of peace and human welfare", it affirmed 
"the inadmissibility of using information media for propaganda on behalf of war, racialism and 
hatred among nations" and invited "all States to take the necessary steps, including legislative 
measures, to encourage the use of information media against propaganda on behalf of war, 
racialism and hatred among nations, and to provide Unesco with information on the subject". 


2. Atits seventeenth session (1972) the General Conference adopted resolution 4.113, in which 

it requested the preparation of ''a draft declaration concerning the fundamental principles 
governing the use of the mass information media with a view to strengthening peace and interna- 
tional understanding and combating war propaganda, racialism and apartheid”. 


3. In accordance with this resolution, a meeting of experts (Category VI) was held at Unesco 

House in March 1974 to advise the Director-General on a text to be submitted to the General 
Conference at its eighteenth session. As a basis for their discussion the experts had before them 
a preliminary draft declaration which had been prepared for the Secretariat by a Swedish consul- 
tant, Professor Hilding Eek (document COM-74/CONF. 616/3). The experts made a detailed ex- 
amination of this text and formulated a large number of suggestions. 


4, In the light of these suggestions a second version of the draft declaration was prepared. It 
was this text which was submitted to the General Conference at its eighteenth session 
(document 18 C/35). The General Conference considered it together with various amendments 
proposed by Member States (18 C/COM/DRs.1 to 11). It decided that the question needed to be 
studied in depth and accordingly adopted 18 C/Resolution 4.111 in which it asked for an inter- 
governmental meeting of experts (Category II) to be convened to prepare a revised draft 

declaration. 


5. This intergovernmental meeting was held at Unesco House in December 1975. Among other 

documents, the participants had before them the draft declaration set out in document 18 C/35 
and the proposed amendments to this draft contained in documents 18 C/COM/DRs.1 to 11, as 
well as a number of proposed amendments submitted during discussion (COM-75/CONF, 201/Drs.1 
to 26). The participants drew up a fresh version of the draft declaration to be submitted to the 
General Conference at its nineteenth session. 


6. After considering this latter version (document 19 C/91), the General Conference again re- 

quested the preparation of a revised text. It adopted 19 C/Resolution 4.143 in which it in- 
vited the Director-General "to hold further broad consultations with experts with a view to 
preparing a final draft declaration ... which could meet with the largest possible measure of 
agreement, as well as to proposing any other action which may be called for in the light of these 
consultations", In the same resolution it requested that such a draft declaration be submitted to 
Member States at the end of 1977 or early in 1978, as well as any other proposal the Director- 
General might formulate. Lastly, it decided to include this item in the agenda of its twentieth 
session, 


7. In pursuance of this resolution the Secretariat, with the assistance of consultants, revised 
the text in the light of the comments made or objections raised during discussion in Nairobi. 
The revised text, completed in the middle of 1977, was the subject of further consultations about 
one hundred persons being consulted. Very varying and frequently even contradictory opinions 
were expressed by them, The Director-General then considered that he should bring the matter 
before the Executive Board (item 5.5.4 of the agenda of the 104th session) to inform it that the 
opinions expressed could be grouped into five broad categories (the revised text is satisfactory; 
the revised text constitutes an acceptable basis for discussion, subject to improvements ata 
later date; the revised text is not the kind of document which was expected; a draft declaration 
is not advisable at the present time; there is no point in any draft declaration); to draw the Exe- 
cutive Board's attention to the difficulty of the task assigned to him by the General Conference 
at its nineteenth session; and to ask its advice on the measures to be taken. The Executive Board, 
"affirming the possibility of drafting a final declaration which, given the goodwill in the search 
for a common ground, could meet with the largest possible measure of agreement", invited the 
Director-General "to continue his efforts with a view to producing ... a final draft declaration" 
(decision 104 EX/SR. 34). With the assistance of another group of consultants, the Director- 
General accordingly prepared this new draft, which he is submitting for consideration by the 
General Conference. 
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General features of the new draft declaration 


8. While derived from the three preceding versions, this new draft declaration (in both the 

preamble and the articles) takes account of the opinions expressed since the inception of work 
on its preparation, and of the desire stated by the General Conference at its nineteenth session 
that it should ''meet with the largest possible measure of agreement", 


9. In accordance with resolution 4.113, and notwithstanding the comments expressed by some 

of the persons consulted, this draft maintains the same objective for the declaration, without 
extending it, namely the strengthening of peace and international understanding and the combating 
of war propaganda, racialism and apartheid. 


10, National and international communication policies and practice have changed very rapidly 

over the last few years. However, the Director-General considered that he should entrust 
to a special commission, the International Commission for the Study of Communication Problems, 
the preparation of a complete document which would later be the subject of separate considera- 
tion by the General Conference. Accordingly, even if the field covered by the present draft in 
relation to the contribution by the mass media is limited, this declaration is in accordance with 
the wishes expressed by the Executive Board at its 104th session in inviting ''the Director- 
General to continue his efforts with a view to producing ... a final draft declaration as defined 
in 19 C/Resolution 4. 143"; it marks progress in Unesco's action in the domain of the mass 
media, and constitutes a step forward towards the establishment of a new international infor- 
mation order. The declaration thus incorporates the material added to the three preceding 
versions, 


11. However, so that the draft may "meet with the largest possible measure of agreement", 

in view of the invitation to propose "any other action which may be called for in the light 
of these consultations", and taking advantage of the consensus which emerged during the prepara- 
tion of the Declaration on Race and Racial Prejudice, it was both necessary and possible to 
recast, reformulate and rearrange the material common to all the preceding versions of the 
present declaration. 


12. The greatest obstacle to a formulation which could meet with the largest possible measure 
of agreement stemmed, in the earlier drafts, from their inherent ambiguousness as to the 
role devolving on the mass media in relation to other entities (States) or individuals (journalists, 
professional organizations) in achieving the objectives stated in the title. This ambiguousness 
might have given grounds for a univocal interpretation of the relations between the mass media 
and the public authorities, whereby the declaration might be used to impose control over the 
former by the latter. The culmination of this ambiguousness was expressed in Article XII of 
the draft in document 19 C/91 (''States are responsible for the activities in the international | 
sphere of all mass media under their jurisdiction") and Article VI ("... legislative action might 
be envisaged consistent with the respective constitutional systems of States and with relevant 
international instruments and agreements'"'), However, this was probably inevitable given the 
wording of the title of the declaration, which referred explicitly to "the use'' of the mass media. 


13. The most important alterations made by comparison with the earlier drafts, in particular 
with the version in document 19 C/91, are designed to remove this obstacle by eliminating 
all traces of ambiguousness. To this end: 


the present text contains no reference whatsoever to the responsibility of the State vis-a-vis 
the activities of the mass media or to any invitation to implement legislative action; 


the title of the declaration has been altered: ''Declaration on fundamental principles govern- 
ing the contribution (instead of 'the use') of the mass media... 


14, The somewhat different logical approach made it necessary, therefore, to rearrange the 

text. Whereas in the earlier drafts, the most active role devolved primarily on States, 
with the mass media acting as intermediaries in achieving the stated objectives, it became 
necessary in the new text to make the mass media the primary actors. The new draft there- 
fore refers more directly to the moral, social and professional responsibilities of the mass 
media, on the basis of the universally recognized principles of freedom of expression, informa- 
tion and opinion, and the firmly stated role played by the media in achieving the objectives of the 
declaration. The role of States has been reformulated with the same purpose in mind, andis 
presented in a single article which sets out very clearly how the task incumbent upon States is 
differentiated according to the status of the mass media, which varies from one country to 
another. 
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15. In the light of the experience acquired in the preparation of the Declaration on Race and 
Racial Prejudice, the new text recalls the resolutions on the eradication of all forms of 
racialism and racial discrimination. 


16, Furthermore, in addition to the inclusion in the preamble of a reference to a number of 

declarations, conventions and resolutions (including the Convention concerning the Use of 
Broadcasting in the Cause of Peace, which is the only existing convention directly linked to the 
present declaration), new ideas have been introduced: 


the adjectives "accurate", "complete" and "objective" are used to define the quality of the 
information to be disseminated, while the flow of information should be "free, reciprocal 
and balanced"; 


reference is made to the channels through which the public can have access to information 
and participate in its elaboration; and also to 


the notion that journalists and other agents of the mass media should enjoy professional 
status and be assured of protection, essential if the mass media are to assume the duties 
and responsibilities ascribed to them by the declaration, and accordingly make it operative. 


17. Lastly, in order to avoid any ambiguous wording which might give rise toa certain guarded- 
ness with respect to the declaration, a systematic effort has been made at clarification. 


The 
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ANNEX 


DRAFT DECLARATION ON FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES GOVERNING 
THE CONTRIBUTION OF THE MASS MEDIA TO STRENGTHENING PEACE 
AND INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING AND TO COMBATING WAR PROPAGANDA, 
RACIALISM AND APARTHEID 


General Conference, 


Recalling that by its Constitution the purpose of Unesco is ''to contribute to peace and security 
by promoting collaboration among the nations through education, science and culture" 
(Article I, 1), and that to realize this purpose the Organization will strive to ''promote the 
free flow of ideas by word and image" (Article I, 2), 


Further recalling that under the Constitution the Member States of Unesco, ''believing in 
full and equal opportunities for education for all, in the unrestricted pursuit of objective 
truth, and in the free exchange of ideas and knowledge, are agreed and determined to develop 
and to increase the means of communication between their peoples and to employ these means 
for the purposes of mutual understanding and a truer and more perfect knowledge of each 
other's lives" (sixth preambular paragraph), 


Recalling the purposes and principles of the United Nations, as specified in the Charter, 


Recalling the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations in 1948, and the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1966, 


Recalling the Convention concerning the Use of Broadcasting in the cause of Peace, adopted 
by the League of Nations in 1936, and which is still in force, 


Recalling Article 4 of the International Convention on the Elimination of all Forms of Racial 
Discrimination adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1965, and the Inter- 
national Convention on the Suppression and Punishment of the Crime of Apartheid adopted by 
the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1973, whereby the States adhering to these 
Conventions undertook to adopt immediate and positive measures designed to eradicate all 
incitement to, or acts of, racial discrimination, and agreed to prevent any encouragement 

of the crime of apartheid and similar segregationist policies or their manifestations, 


Recalling the Declaration on the Promotion among Youth of the Ideals of Peace, Mutual 
Respect and Understanding between Peoples, adopted by the General Assembly of the United 
Nations in 1965, 


Recalling the Declaration and Programme of Action on the Establishment of a New Inter- 
national Economic Order, and the Charter of Economic Rights and Duties of States, adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1974, 


Recalling the Declaration of the Principles of International Cultural Co-operation, adopted 
by the General Conference of Unesco in 1966, 


Recalling resolution 110 (Il) of the General Assembly of the United Nations adopted in 1947 
condemning all forms of propaganda which are designed or likely to provoke or encourage 
any threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, 


Recalling resolution 127 (II), also adopted by the General Assembly in 1947, which invites 
Member States to take measures, within the limits of constitutional procedures, to combat 
the diffusion of false or distorted reports likely to injure friendly relations between States, 
and resolution 32/154, adopted by the General Assembly of the United Nations in 1977, 
which recognizes the need for objective dissemination of information and the role and re- 
sponsibility of the mass media in this respect, thus contributing to the growth of trust and 
friendly relations among States, 


Recalling resolution 9.12 adopted by the General Conference of Unesco in 1968 reiterating 
Unesco's objective to help to eradicate colonialism and racialism, and resolution 12.1 adopted 
by the General Conference of Unesco in 1976 which proclaims that colonialism, neo-colonialism 
and racialism in all its forms and manifestations are incompatible with the fundamental aims 


of Unesco, 
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13. Recalling resolution 4.301 adopted in 1970 by the General Conference of Unesco, in which 
the Conference, deeming that information media should play an important part in furthering 
international understanding and co-operation in the interests of peace and human welfare, 
invites all Member States to take the necessary steps to encourage the use of information 
media against propaganda on behalf of war, racialism and hatred among nations, 


14. Recalling the resolutions of the General Assembly of the United Nations on the eradication 
of all forms of racialism and racial discrimination, 


15. Proclaims on this day of 1978 this Declaration on Fundamental Principles 
governing the Contribution of the Mass Media to Strengthening Peace and International 
Understanding and to Combating War Propaganda, Racialism and Apartheid. 


Article I 


The strengthening of peace and international understanding and the combating of war prop- 
aganda, racialism and apartheid necessitate a free, reciprocal and balanced flow of accurate, 
complete and objective information, to which the mass media have the duty and responsibility of 
contributing. To this end, journalists and other agents of the mass media should enjoy a status 
which ensures that they are adequately protected. 


Article II 


1. The exercise of freedom of opinion, expression and information, recognized as an integral 
part of human rights and fundamental freedoms, is a vital factor in the strengthening of 


peace and international understanding. It confers special responsibilities and duties on the mass 
media. 


2. Access by the public to information should be guaranteed by the diversity of the information 

media available to it, thus enabling each individual to check the accuracy of facts and to 
appraise events objectively. Similarly it is important that the mass media should express the 
concerns of peoples and individuals, thus promoting the participation of the public in the elab- 
oration of information. 


3. With a view to the strengthening of peace and international understanding and to combating 

war propagenda, racialism and apartheid, it is essential that the mass media should con- 
tribute to promoting human rights, in particular by giving expression to those who combat 
colonialism, neo-colonialism and foreign occupation, apartheid and other forms of racial dis- 
crimination, and who are unable to make their voices heard within their own territories. This 
should be done with due respect for the sovereignty and legislation of the countries in which 
these media are located. 


4. If the mass media are to be in a position to promote the principles of this Declaration in 
their activities, it is essential that journalists and otheragents of the mass media exercising 
their activities in accordance with the principles of the present Declaration, in their own country 
or abroad, should enjoy professional status and be assured of protection guaranteeing them the 
best possible conditions for the exercise of their profession with conscientiousness andimpartiality. 


Article III 


1. The mass media have an important part to play in the strengthening of peace and international 
understanding and in combating war propaganda, racialism and apartheid. 


2. Itis therefore incumbent on them to respect the rights and dignity of all nations, peoples and 

individuals, without distinction of race, sex, language, nationality or philosophical conviction. 
It is likewise incumbent on them to avoid any justification of or incitement to war-mongering, 
violence, apartheid and other forms of hatred or of national, racial or religious discrimination, 
as well as all forms of colonialism and neo-colonialism. As a contribution towards the total 
eradication of these evils, they should also denounce all forms of related propaganda, in particular 
propaganda on behalf of wars of aggression, and any threat or use of force incompatible with the 
aims of the United Nations. 


3. By applying these principles, which are in conformity with those governing relations between 
States, the mass media will thus promote the establishment of a climate of confidence, mutual 
respect and tolerance between men and peoples of different origins and cultures. 
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Article IV 


It is important that the mass media take part in the education of young people in a spirit of 
peace, justice, freedom, mutual respect and understanding, in order to promote human rights, 
equality of rights as between all human beings and all nations, and economic and social progress. 
It is also important that they should make known the views and aspirations of the younger generation. 


Article V 


In order that freedom of opinion, expression and information may be respected and that in- 
formation may be more impartial, the mass media should make known the versions of facts pre- 
sented by States, institutions and individuals who conside¥ that the information published or dis- 
seminated about them has done serious harm to their effcrts to strengthen peace and international 
understanding or to combat war propaganda, violence, apartheid and other forms of national, 
racial or religious discrimination, as well as all forms of colonialism and neo-colonialism. 


Article VI 


For the establishment of a new equilibrium and greater reciprocity in the flow of information, 
which will be conducive to the institution of a just and lasting peace and to the economic and 
political independence of the developing countries, itisnecessaryto correct the quantitative and 
qualitative inequality in the flow of information to and from developing countries, and between 
those countries. To this end, it is essential that their mass media should have adequate resources 
enabling them to gain strength and expand, and to co-operate both among themselves and with the 
mass media in developed countries. 


Article Vil 


By making widely known the objectives and principles which, under the resolutions adopted 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations, form the basis of a new international economic 
order, the mass media make an effective contribution to the strengthening of peace and inter- 
national understanding. 


Article VIII 


It is particularly incumbent on the mass media, owing to extensive international coverage, 
to act in accordance with the principles proclaimed in the present Declaration. 
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It is the duty of journalists and other agents of the mass media, their professional organiza- 
tions, and all those who participate in their professional training, to act in such a way that the 
mass media apply the principles stated in the present Declaration, thus assuming the responsi- 
bilities inherent in their role. To this end, professional organizations should lay particular 
emphasis on these principles in drawing up professional codes of ethics. 


Article X 


Action by the international community, and more especially by Unesco, is regarded as 
essential for the application of the present Declaration. In particular, it is the responsibility 
of the international community to endeavour to create a freer and more balanced flow of infor- 
mation, promote a professional status for journalists and other agents of the mass media, and 
give expression to those who, in their struggle against colonialism, neo-colonialism, foreign 
occupation, apartheid and other forms of racial discrimination, are unable to make their voices 
heard within their own territories. 


Article XI 


1. In compliance with the constitutional provisions designed to guarantee freedom of informa- 

tion and with the relevant international instruments and agreements, it is the duty of States 
to facilitate the application of the present Declaration, and to ensure that the mass media coming 
directly under their jurisdiction act in conformity therewith. 


2. It is important that States should encourage a freer, wider and better balanced flow of 
accurate, complete and impartial information. 
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3. To this end, it is necessary that States should facilitate the procurement, by the mass media 

in the developing countries, of adequate resources enabling them to gain strength and expand, 
and that they should promote co-operation by the latter both among themselves and with the mass 
media in developed countries. 


4. Similarly, on a basis of equality of rights, mutual advantage, non-interference in domestic 

affairs and respect for national sovereignty, including respect for the diversity of cultures 
which go to make up the common heritage of mankind, it is essential that States should encourage 
and develop bilateral and multilateral exchanges between the mass media in all countries, and 
in particular between those of countries having different economic and social systems. 


5. For this Declaration to be fully effective, it is also incumbent on States, with due respect 

for the legislative and administrative provisions of each country, to help to promote a pro- 
fessional status for journalists and other agents of the mass media, and to seek internationally 
acceptable standards which would enable them to exercise their profession with conscientiousness 
and impartiality. 


APPENDIX II 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION FOR THE STUDY OF COMMUNICATION PROBLEMS 


During the 19th UNESCO General Conference, held in Nairobi, 
October-November 1976, the delegates gave considerable attention 
to the role that communication could and should play as a factor 
of promoting international understanding and as an ideal means of 
ensuring mutual knowledge and respect among all cultures and 
peoples. It became clear that the vast and complex problems raised 
by the development of communication and information, in the light 
of technological advances and the increasing interlinkage of 
global issues, demand immediate international attention. 


At the close of the discussion, which highlighted the need 
to re-think the conceptual framework on which approaches had 
hitherto been based, the UNESCO General Conference instructed its 
Director General, Mr. Amadou-Mahtar M'Bow, to conduct a study of 
the "totality of the problems of communication in modern society". 
An International Commission for the Study of Communication Problems, 
comprising people with widely differing backgrounds, was accord- 
ingly set up with the task of establishing "a synthesis of these 
problems and possible ways and means to cope with them" on the 
basis of documents and studies and in cooperation with competent 
inter-governmental and non-governmental organizations. 


The Commission has submitted its interim report to the 20th 
General Conference of UNESCO, which is being held in Paris, 
October-November 1978. It began its work in December 1977 and 
will present its findings to the next General Conference in 1980. 
Its broad mandate includes: 


(a) to study the current situation in the fields of commmnication 
and information and to identify problems which call for fresh 
action at the national level and a concerted, overall approach 
at the international level. The analysis of the state of 
communication in the world today, and particularly of infor- 
mation problems as a whole, should take account of the diver- 
sity of socio-economic conditions and levels and types of 
development ; 


(b) to pay particular attention to problems relating to the free 
and balanced flow of information in the world, as well as 
the specific needs of developing countries, nn accordance with 
the decisions of the General Conference; 


(c) to analyse communication problems, in their different aspects, 
within the perspective of the establishment of a new interna- 
tional economic order and of the measures to be taken to foster 


the institution of a "new world information order"; 


(d) 
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to define the role which communication might place in 
making public opinion aware of the major problems be- 
setting the world, in sensitizing it to these problems 
and helping gradually to solve them by concerted action 
at the national and international levels. 


Additional information on the Commission and its work 


can be obtained from Mr. Asher Deleon, Executive Secretary, 
with responsibility for coordinating UNESCO secretariat's 
work on the International Commission for the Study of Commu- 
nication Problems.(7, place de Fontenoy, 75700 Paris, tel. 
577 16 10, telex 204461). 


Members of the Cammission 


Mr. Sean MacBride 

President of the Commission, 

barrister, politician and journalist, President of the 

International Peace Bureau, former Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, founder and Chairman of Amesty International, 
United Nations Commissioner for Namibia, holder of the 

Nobel and Lenin Peace Prizes. 

Roebuch House, 

Clonseka, 

Dublin 14 

Ireland 


Mr. Elie Abel 

journalist and broadcasting expert, 
Dean , 

Graduate School of Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, N.Y. 10027 

USA 


Mr. Hubert Meuve-Méry 

journalist,founder of the newspaper "Le Monde", President 
of the Centre de formation et de perfectionnement des 
journalistes, 

Le Monde 

5, rue des Italiens 

75009 Paris 

France 
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Mr. Eleve Ma Ekonzo 

journalist, 

Director-General of Agence Zaire-Presse 
44, Av. Tombalhaye 

B.P. 15999 

Kinshasa 

Zaire 


Mr. Gabriel Garcia Marquez 
writer, novelist and journalist 
Colombia 


Mr. Mochtar Lubis 

journalist, 

President of the Press Foundation of Asia, 
Jalan Bonang 17 

Jakarta Pusat 

Indonesia 


Mr. Mustapha Masmoudi 

Secretary of State for Information, 

President of the Intergovernmental Co-ordinating 
Council for Information of the Non-Aligned Countries, 
2, rue c'Alger 

Tunis 

Tunisia 


Mr. Michio Nagai 

journalist and sociologist, editorialist of the 
newspaper "Assahi Shimbun", 

20-12 Kamiyama-Cho 

Shikuya-ku 

Tokyo 

Japan 


Mr. Fred Isaac Akporuaro Omu 

former head of the Department of Mass Communications, 
University of Lagos, Commissioner for Information, 
Social Development and Sport, Bendel State, 

Benin City 

Nigeria 
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Mr. Bogdan Osolnik 

journalist, politician, member of the National Assembly, 
6100 Ljubljana 

Gregorciceva 9A 

Yugoslavia 


Mr. Gamal El-Oteifi 

former Minister for Information and Culture, honorary 
professor Cair> University, journalist, lawyer and legal 
adviser, Deputy Speaker, Parliament, 

The People's Assembly 

20 Saray El Guizene St. 

zamalek 

Arab Republic of Egypt 


Mr. Johannes Pieter Pronk 
economist and politician, 

Labour Party Group 

Tweede Kamer der Staaten-Generaal 
Biennenhof 1A 

The Hague 

The Netherlands 


Mr. Juan Somavia 

Executive Director 

Instituto Latinoamericano de Estudios Transnacionales 
Apartado 85-025 

Mexico 20, D.G. 

Mexico 


Mr. Boobli George Verghese 
journalist, 

P-12 Hauz Khas 

New Delhi 110016 

India 


Mr. Leonid Mitrofanovich Zamiatin 

member of the Supreme Soviet, ambassador, journalist, 
Deputy of the Supreme Soviet 

Moscow 

USSR 


Ms. Betty Zimmemnan 

broadcaster, 

Director of International Relations 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
1500 Bronson Avenue 

Ottawa, Ontario K1G3J5 

Canada 
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